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An honest politician is one who stays bought. 


~— Thomas B. Reed. 
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The Roycroft Shop, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


HE HOUSE OF LIFE: 
A Sonnet Sequence by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Each of the one hun- 
dred and two sonnets 
begins with a special 
large initial, hand illumined through- 
out ; stoutly bound in boards, leather 
back and corners. 





The tout ensemble of this book makes it espec- 
ially suitable for a wedding present, or some- 
thing—being a little better in point of typogra- 
phy than our * Sonnets of Shakespeare,’’ al- 
though not equal to our “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” 


Edition limited to nine hundred and 
twenty-five copies on Roycroft 
hand-made paper, each $ 5.00 

Fifty copies specially bound in ooze 
calf, silk-lined, each 10.00 


P.S.—The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
are all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by 
ordering them. If we had any, we would keep 
them. The original price was $5.00, but the 
copy owned by the late Augustin Daly brought 
$18.50 at auction. 











THE CITY OF TAGASTE: Being 
two essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide 
margins; Caslon old style type; pho- 
togravure frontispiece portrait of the 
author on Chinese paper; two spec- 
ially illumined borders and tail-piece. 
Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A 
very good specimen of strong, plain, honest 
book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 

croft water-mark, hand-made pa- 


per, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each, 10.00 


All are signed and numbered by the author. 





THE ESSAY ON WALT WHIT- 
MAN: By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with a “ Little Journey ’’ to the Home 
of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials ; the title page designed 
by Mr. Louis Rhead. The frontispiece on Japan 
Vellum is a photogravure of the bas-relief 
made in the Shop by that strong and worthy 
young man, St. Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in 
limp chamois, silk-lined. Price per 
volume $ 2.00 
Fifty specially illumined, bound in ooze 
calf 10.00 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: Printed from engraved 
plates made in our Shop—no type 
used in printing this book. Each qua- 
train in hand-illumined border. The 
book is quite different, and some peo- 
ple like it and some do not. 


Nine hundred and twenty-five copies 
on imported English Boxmoor pa- 
per, bound in limp chamois, silk- 


lined. Price per volume $ 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum spec- 
ially bound in ooze calf 10.00 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER: By John Ruskin. You know 
the story of how Ruskin wrote this 
tale for a beautiful little girl—and 
you know who this little girl was! 
All written in love and therefore vital, 
potent—charged with meaning. The 
book-making part was a labor of love, 
too. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait of the au- 
thor on Chinese paper. 


On Boxmoor. Price of the book, $ 2.00 
350 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum, each 10.00 
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THE LAST RIDE: By Robert 
Browning. Each stanza enclosed in a 
separate specially hand - illumined 
border, and signed by the artist who 
did the work. The volume is espec- 
ially designed for Lovers, Book- 
Lovers and Others. 


Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 
croft hand-made paper, bound in 
plain boards, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each 25.00 
Twenty-five copies on Classic Vellum, 
individually bound in full Levant, 
hand-tooled, each 100.00 


No book ever produced at the Roycroft Shop has 
given its makers a complete satisfaction. The 
imperfections and lapses are plainly apparent 
to us—we know when we come tardy off quite as 
well as the most exacting critic. Still we are not 
cast down; and although the Ideal continually 
recedes, yet we know that we have made better 
books this year than last; & next year we pro- 
pose to make better books than we have this. 
But this book, “‘ The Last Ride,” is an approach 
to the Ideal ; it has the flavor of the Missal, and 
bears on every page and part the apparent touch 
of consecrated labor. The Young People who 
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made this book found much joy in their work, 
and this joy will be the possession of each one 
of the Elect who owns a copy. And yet it is not 
the Perfect Book! 





CHRISTMAS EVE: By Robert 
Browning, with a sincere and grac- 
ious study of the poem by Mary H. 
Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-il- 
lumined, bound in limp chamois, 


silk-lined, is $ 2.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, bound in 
limp ooze calf 10.00 


MAUD: By Alfred Tennyson. On 
Whatman hand-made paper, bound 
plainly in leather, roycroftie. 


Nine hundred and twenty copies, per 

volume, $2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies, Japan Vellum, specially 
illumined, 10.00 


This poem in the Kelmscott edition now com- 
mands a figure twelve times the original price. 
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AN IDEAL 
Autumn Tour 


New York, Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


With time to spare for side trips, if desired. 
Skirting the sea coast for 18 hours in the beautiful 
fast new steamships of the 


Old Dominion Line 


and returning leisurely by rail. 


The normal climate of this section during the Fall 
and early Winter is delightful. 


Tickets include HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
at points named, as well as rail and steamer fares 
for the entire trip. Total cost, $32.00. 

Also shorter trips to Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
Beach and Richmond, including cost of hotel, for 
$16.00 and $17.00. 

Write for particulars of these and other delightful 
trips to 


OLD DOMINION STEASISHIP COMPANY, 
81 Beach Street, New York, N. Y. 
H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr, J. J. Brown, G. P. A. 
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MICAGO&ALTON RY. 


Carried President Lincoln to be in- 





ie augurated in 1861, It is America’s 

most popular road to-day, and runs 
E. fast trains daily between 

CHICAGO } ST. 

LOUIS 

tiful 

KANSAS |g 

CITY 

e DENVER 
Fall 
5NS PEORIA ai CALIFORNIA 
jares " , 
a Harvest round trip tickets at low 
-inia prices to Western towns, and season 
~ tickets to California. For clear de- 
, scriptive circulars & ready informa- 
nfl tion, address 

FRANK BOWMAN, District Passenger Agent, 
NY 1128 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. GEORGE J. CHARLTON, General Passenger 

A. Agent, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of ENGLISH AUTHORS 





SERIES OF MCM 





EDITION DE LUXE 
Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 


lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure on Imperial 
Japan, hand illumined, signed and 


numbered by the author @ @ # @ 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH NUMBER 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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THE PHILISTINE 


Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


ERY thoughtful traveller in 
Europe must be impressed 
with the superfluity of folks 
—that is to say, folks with 
nothing to do. In Italy this 
ay4| plethora seems more pro- 

mia} nounced than elsewhere. At 
every hotel there are four servants where only 
one is required. 
At Genoa there lined up in the hallway to speed 
my parting a facchino, four porters, three wait- 
ers, two chambermaids and a boots, while 
tapering off into the street were various able- 
bodied loungers, several old women and a full 
dozen small brigands. Each and every one in 
the line expected—aye, more — dcmanded 
legal-tender. All had rendered services, or said 
they had, and to omit any one from the pay- 
roll was to call down curses loud and deep. 
The amount of tax ran from one lire (20 cents) 
to five centesimi (one cent), and a small hand- 
full of coppers was then required for the mob 
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THE PHI- to struggle for in the street, so escape could be 
LISTINE made under cover of the smoke. 


At Venice you pay your gondolier a tariff rate 
per hour, and as he calls off the names of the 
palaces you pass (when you wish he would 
not) in a gibberish he thinks is English, you 
must pay him extra. Besides, if you are so 
reckless as to land along the way, the “ hooker” 
who holds the boat expects a copper. At all 
churches old women cpen the doors and offi- 
cious loungers offer information that is not de- 
sired, for expected coin. 
To refuse to give to the beggars is to invite in- 
sult and insolence. Desperation is written on 
the dark faces that beseech you, and when you 
remember how, not many moons ago, this su- 
perfluous Italian populace exploded in one wild 
yell and made a dash for the baker-shop win- 
dows, you do not wonder. 
Naples, Rome, Florence & Milan were placed 
under martial law, and at Milan alone in the 
month of May, 1898, two hundred people were 
shot by the soldiers in the streets during my 
brief stay. 
I saw volleys fired into crowds. The living 
would scurry away like frightened rabbits, into 
alleys, houses, side streets, cellars. But there 
on the sidewalks and in the streets lay the fal- 
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with soldiers dashed up; the dead and dying 
were thrown like cordwood into the springless 
tumbrils, and with a cracking of whips the 
horses and wagons dashed away. Some of the 
soldiers remained and with hose and buckets 
and brooms every vestige of blood was washed 
away. The newspapers made no reports—-some 
of them denied that a volley had been fired. 
And now the King of Italy has gone by a quick 
and painless route into the Beyond. He was 
only a man—not a great man, neither was he 
a bad man. Only a vain, ignorant, selfish man 
—with transient moods of wanting to do right 
—whose feet had been caught in a mesh of 
wrong, and who had n’t the power to get away. 
To kill him was absurd, for the wrong for which 
he stood still exists. It is the institution and 
policy, not the man. More volleys will be fired 
into the crowds that cry for bread. The death- 
carts will continue to dump their victims into 
coffinless graves. 

I shed tears for the homeless, the harassed, 
the oppressed—for the women who hold hungry 
babes to famished breasts—for the ignorant & 
brutal who wrench at their bonds, and who by 
violence hope to achieve freedom. 
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len and tumbled dead—men, women and chil- THE PHI- 
dren. In less than five minutes’ time wagons ;ISTINE 





THE PHI. For the dead King I waste no pity. He himself 


LISTINE caused thousands of men to be killed. He lived 


by the sword and died by the bullet. What else 
could he expect ? He invited his fate. He was 
only a slave at the last, and Death has set 
him free. : 
Italy has less than one-half the population of 
the United States, yet she has a navy that out- 
matches ours. She maintains an army of 250,000 
men in time of peace, and there is one priest 
for every sixty persons. 

She might maintain the priests, but she can- 
not possibly advance and carry the army that 
rides upon her back. Italy is the extreme type 
of all European countries, except Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden. These last 
stand for intelligence, sobriety, beauty & worth. 
Italy is rotting at the core. The moss is at work 
pulling down the palaces that Caprino planned ; 
the grass springs from between the paving 
stones where Michael Angelo trod, and the 
noble Romans and courtly Florentines, like the 
crawling lizards, only bask in the sun in winter 
and move but to keep in the shade in summer. 
Conscription kills ambition. Men will not work 
where the Government demands half their 
wages, as Italy does. Only two careers worth 
mentioning are open to aspiring youth in Italy 
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self the army and the church. Manual labor is THE PHI- 


ved held everywhere in contempt, and this accounts LISTINE 
else for the seeming superfluity of folks and the 
was brazen beggardom. The rich set the example of 
set idleness. Italy’s art is a thing of the past. 
Italy was. 
n of Governments cannot be done away with in- 
ut. stantaneously, but progress will come, as it has 
5000 in the past, by lessening the number of laws. 
iest We want less governing, and the ideal govern- 
ment will arrive when there is no government 
an- at all. 
‘hat So long as governments set the example of 
ype killing their enemies, private individuals will 
ind, occasionally kill theirs. So long as men are 
last clubbed, robbed, imprisoned, disgraced, hanged 
rth. by the governing class, just so long will the 
ork idea of violence and brutality be born in the 
ed ; souls of men. 
ing Governments imprison men and then hound 
the them when they are released. Hate will never 
the die so long as men are taken from useful pro- 
ates duction on the specious plea of patriotism, and 
a bayonets gleam in the name of God. 
<a And the worst part about making a soldier of a 
e 


man is not that a soldier kills brown men or 
white men, but that the soldier loses his own 
aly soul, 
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THE PHI- In America just now there are strong signs of 
LISTINE following the example of modern Italy. To di- 


vert the attention of men from useful produc. 
tion to war, waste and wealth thru conquest is 
to invite moral disease and death. The history 
of nations dead and gone is one. They grew 
“strong” and died because they did. Insur- 
ance actuaries say that athletes are very bad 
risks. 

Switzerland to-day is the least illiterate as well 
as the most truly prosperous country in the 
world. She is, in fact, the only republic, for the 
people themselves make the laws. Her govern- 
ment is of the people. In Switzerland to work 
with your hands is honorable—manual training 
for both boys and girls is a part of the public 
school system. Her gilded social aristocracy 
is either English or American, 

Switzerland has no navy, for the same reason 
that Bohemia has not; and while every man 
is a soldier, yet three weeks’ service every year 
is only a useful play spell. In Switzerland there 
is no beggardom and little vice. Everywhere 
life and property are safe; the people are 
healthy, prosperous and happy. Switzerland 
minds her own business and the chief tenet of 
her political creed is, ‘‘We will attend to our 
own affairs.” She will only fight if invaded, and 
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s of fortunately she is not big enough to indulge in THE PHI- 


 di- jingo swagger. LISTINE 
juc- The flag of Switzerland is the White Cross— 
it is white on a red background—and this is the 
ory symbol of peace and amity the wide world 
rew over. The “Geneva Cross”’—a red cross on a 
pur. white background, designed in compliment to 
bad Switzerland; is the one flag upon which no 

guns are trained. 
vell And now at the parting of the ways would it 
the not be wise for America to choose between the 
the example of Switzerland and Italy? 
mn. America is a giant ; it is well to have a giant’s 
ork strength but not well touse it like a giant. This 
jing is the richest country the world has ever known 
blic —in treasure and in men and women. If we 
acy mind our own business and devote our energies 

to the arts of peace we can solve a problem 
son that has vexed the world from the beginning of 
aan time. Shall we make our country blossom like 
ear the rose, or shall we follow the example of 
ere Italy ? 
pend THE ROYCROFTERS WILL GLADLY 
are SEND YOU ANY BOOKS THEY HAVE 
and ON APPROVAL. THEY EMPLOY NO 
t of AGENTS, DO NOT SELL THEIR BOOKS 

THRU STORES, & IF YOU WANT ROY- 
our CROFT BOOKS YOU MUST WRITE TO 
and EAST AURORA FOR THEM. 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





AM not entirely sure this will 
4) hold in every instance, but it 
seems true in the main. 
Please think it out for your- 
self, and if I ’m wrong, put 
| me straight. 
The proposition is this: Th 
eligion beyond his work. 
That is to say, Art is religion to the man who 
thinks beautiful thoughts and expresses them 
for others the best he can. 
Religion is an emotional excitement whereby 
the devotee rises into a state of spiritual sub- 
limity, and for the moment is bathed in an at- 
mosphere of rest, and peace, and love. All 
normal men and women crave such periods ; 
and Bernard Shaw says we reach them thru 
strong tea, tobacco, opium, whiskey, art or 
religion. 
I think Bernard Shaw a cynic, but there is a 
glimmer of truth in his idea that makes it worth 
repeating. But beyond Natural Religion, which 
is the passion for oneness with the Whole, all 
formalized religions engraft the element of 
fear, and teach the necessity of placating a 
Supreme Being. 
Our idea of a Supreme Being is suggested to 
us by the political government under which we 
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rill live. Carlyle summed up the situation when he THE PHI- 
t it said that Deity to the average British mind LISTINE 
in. was simply an infinite George the Fourth. The 
if- thought of God as a terrible Supreme Tyrant 
ut first found form in an unlimited monarchy ; but 

as governments have become more lenient so 

he have the gods, until you get them down (or up) 

to a republic, where God is only a President 
ho and we all approach him in familiar prayer, on 
:m an absolute equality. 

Then soon, for the first time, we find man say- 
by ing, “I am God, and you are God, and we are 
b- all simply particles of Him,” and this is where 
it~ the President is done away with, and the Ref- 
All erendum comes in. But the absence of a su- 
Ss; preme governing head implies simplicity, hon- 
ru esty, justice and sincerity. Wherever plottings, 
or schemings and doubtful methods of life are 

employed, a ruler is necessary ; and there, too, 

a religion, with its thought of placating God, has 
th a firm hold. Men whose lives are doubtful want 
ch a strong government and a hot religion. 
ull Formal religion and sin go hand in hand. 
of Formal religion and slavery go hand in hand. 
a Formal religion and tyranny go hand in hand. 

Formal religion & ignorance go hand in hand. 
to And sin, slavery, tyranny and ignorance are 
re one—they are never separated. 
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THE PHI. Formal religion is a scheme whereby man 
LISTINE hopes to make peace with his Maker ; and for- 
mal religion also tends to satisfy the sense of 
sublimity where the man has failed to find sat- 
isfaction in his work. Voltaire says, “ When 
woman no longer finds herself acceptable to. 
man, she turns to God.’”’ When man is no 
longer acceptable to himself he goes to church. 
In order to keep this article from extending 
itself into a tome, I have purposely omitted 
saying anything about the Protestant Church 
asa useful Social Club, and have just assumed, 
for argument’s sake, that the church is a relig- 
ious institution. 
A formal religion is a cut ’cross lots—an at- 
tempt to bring about the emotions and sensa- 
tions that come to a man by the practice of 
love, virtue, excellence and truth. When you 
do a splendid piece of work and express your 
best, there comes to you, as reward, an exal- 
tation of soul, a sublimity of feeling that puts 
you for the moment en rapport with the Infinite 
A formal religion brings this feeling without 
your doing anything useful, therefore it is un- 
natural. 
Formalized religion is strongest where sin, 
slavery, tyranny and ignorance abound. 
Where men are free, enlightened, and at work 
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they find all the gratification in their work that THE PHI. 
their souls demand—they cease to hunt outside LISTINE 
of themselves for something to give them rest. 
They are at peace with themselves, with man 
and with God. 
But any man chained toa hopeless task, whose 
daily work does not express himself, who is 
dogged by a boss, whenever he gets a moment 
of respite turns to drink or religion. 
Men with an eye on Saturday night, who plot 
to supplant someone else, who can locate their 
employer any hour of the day, who think only 
of the summer vacation when they will no 
longer have to work, are apt to be sticklers in 
Sabbath keeping and church-going. 
Many men in business who give eleven for a 
dozen, count thirty-four inches a yard, who are 
quick to foreclose a mortgage, and who say 
“business is business,’ are church deacons, 
vestrymen and church trustees. Look around 
you! % Predaceous real estate dealers who set 
nets for the unwary, lawyers who lie in wait 
for their prey, merchant princes who grind their 
clerks under the wheel, oil magnates whose 
history never is written nor can be written, often 
make peace with God, and find a gratification 
for their sense of sublimity by building 
churches, founding colleges and libraries, and 
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THE PHI- holding fast to a formalized religion. Look 
LISTINE found you! 

To recapitulate—if your life-work is question- 
able, doubtful or distasteful, you hold the bal- 
ance true by going outside for the gratification 
that is your due, but which your daily work . 
denies, and you find it in religion. I do not say 
this is always so, but it is very often. Great 
sinners are apt to be very religious ; and con- 
versely the best men who have ever lived have 
been at war with established religions. And 
further, the best men are never found in 
churches. 
Men deeply immersed in their work, whose 
lives are consecrated to doing things, who are 
simple, honest, & sincere, want no formal relig- 
ion, need no priest nor pastor, & seek no grati- 
fication outside their daily lives. All they ask 
is to be let alone—they wish only the privilege 
to work. 
When Samuel Johnson, on his deathbed, made 
Joshua Reynolds promise he would work no 
more on Sunday, he of course had no concep- 
tion of the truth that Reynolds reached, thru 
work, the same condition of mind that he— 
Johnson—had reached by going to church. 
Johnson hated work, Reynolds loved it ; John- 
son considered one day in the week holy; to 
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Reynolds all days were sacred—sacred to THE PHI- 
work ; that is, to the expression of his best ®® LISTINE 
Why should you cease to express your highest 
and holiest on Sunday? Ah! I know why you 
do not work on Sunday! It is because you think 
work is degrading, and because your barter 
and sale is founded on fraud, and your goods 
are shoddy. Your week-day dealings lie like a 
pall upon your conscience and you need a day 
to throw off the weariness of slavery under 
which you exist. You are not free, and you in- 
sist that others shall not be free. 
You have ceased to make work gladsome, and 
you toil and make others toil with you, and you 
all well nigh faint from weariness and disgust. 
You are slave & slave owner, for to own slaves 
is to be one. 
But the Artist is free and he works in joy, and 
to him all things are good and all days holy. 
The great inventors, thinkers, poets, musicians 
and artists have all been men of deep religious 
natures; but their religion has never been a 
formalized, restricted, ossified religion. They 
did not worship at set times and places. Their 
religion has been a natural and spontaneous 
blossoming of the intellect and emotions—they 
have worked in love, not only one day in the 
week, but all days, and to them the groves 
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THE PHI- have always and ever been God’s first temples. 
LISTINE Let us work to make men free! Am I bad be- 
cause I want to give you freedom, and have 
you work in gladness instead of fear? 
# Do not hesitate to work on Sunday, just as 
you would think good thoughts, if the spirit 
prompts you. For work is, at the last, only the © 
expression of thought, & good work is religion. 
” 
ERE is a letter from one of 
America’s most successful 
physicians, a highly educated 
man, who holds degrees from 
four colleges. Dr. Gould is no 
joker, he is a dignified, force- 
> ful gentleman, sincere and 
honest, with bushy whiskers. He is in dead 
earnest. In publishing this private letter I vio- 
late no confidence— Dr. Gould is a public man 
andis desirous of having his ideas widely known. 
I print the missive verbatim, without comment, 
and the reader can draw his own conclusions: 
Office of Dr. George M. Gould, 
1631 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
July 10, 1900. 

















My dear Hubbard :— 

I am very sorry to feel compelled to 
return the Walt Whitman and Rossetti books 
—anything but these! 
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Whitman was an old sponge and tramp—a THE PHI- 
moral and mental and poetic & physical tramp, yIsTINE 
with all the vices of trampism in every drop of 
his blood. 
Rossetti’s poetry is morbid, the product of mor- 
bidity, plus drugs. 
As to “Christian Science,” you have no right 
to “‘ belief’ concerning matters which you have 
not studied five minutes, and you have less 
right to voice your “ belief.” If I ever pretended 
to have a “ belief” about a matter of the most 
expert inductive science (surgery of the stom- 
ach, construction of dynamos, spectrum analy- 
sis, etc.,) and to publish that belief when it ut- 
terly and absolutely contradicted the opinion of 
every expert in those sciences, I should hope I 
would be silenced for my egotism and imperti- 
mence. There are one million men in this 
country who make a life work of the study and 
cure of disease. You, who have never studied 
medicine ten minutes, assume to pronounce true 
what every one of the one million educated 
physicians can only laugh at as the idiocy of 
** belief.” 
Why don’t I write you pleasant letters ? Because 
you are all wrong, and have sold your real “ be- 
liefs ’’ and independence to the demon of pop- 
ularity, whom you affect to scorn. 

Yours, 

G. M. Gould, M. D. 


In thus merely presenting Dr. Gould’s letter 

without comment, the Faithful will perceive I 

have triumphed over a very great temptation. 

For instance, it would be but natural were I to 
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THE PHI- refer to the mild, gentle and judicial quality of 
LISTINE Dr. Gould’s estimate of Walt Whitman ; for 


doubtless a man capable of so calm an exercise 
of judgment concerning the Good Gray Poet, 
would be equally sound and safe in all of his 
reasoning. The Doctor surely has the healing 


touch ; his mental attitude, it will be perceived, © 


is one of love and sympathy, and if I were sore 
oppressed in mind, body and estate, I would 
send for this sane, well balanced man to come 
to me, pluck from memory its rooted sorrow & 
minister to my mind diseased. 

Of course I must admit that no one has 
a right to a belief concerning drugs unless the 
person aforesaid makes his living by dealing in 
drugs, yet considering that we are the folks who 
put the drugs into our innards, we might be al- 
lowed to modestly say something on the sub- 
ject. However, I may be wrong in this. 

When Dr. Gould assumes that I have not stud- 
ied the subject “five minutes”’ he puts small 
limit on me—he should have given me credit 
for an hour at least. Yet of this I say nothing, 
and of the million good men he mentions who 
exploit their knowledge for a consideration—of 
these I am equally silent. I only desire to cor- 
rect one question of fact: the learned Doctor 
accuses me of selling my real beliefs for a price, 
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in order to secure popularity. In this statement THE PHI- 
the Doctor operates for appendicitis when the LISTINE 
trouble is nothing but flatulence, at the most. 
Popularity ! Why, I have lost the friendship of 
Dr. Gould, who two weeks ago cancelled his 
subscription to this magazine—cancelled vio- 
lently and with strange oaths—all on account 
of an innocent little article that expressed a 
few kind sentiments about our Christian Sci- 
ence friends. 
Not only did Dr. Gould get up and tramp 
out of my church with a great clatter of bro- 
gans, taking sundry friends with him, but now 
that he is outside, he stands on the horse-block 
and shouts back sassy remarks. The Doctor is 
totally unaware that I belong to that happy 
Elect Few who have succeeded in ridding 
themselves of the friendship of the many. 
However, I am bound to treat the gentleman 
fairly, and in order to protect him from any carp- 
ing critic who may say that inasmuch as Dr. 
Gould will not let me have a belief about Medi- 
cine, that I should debar him from having an 
opinion concerning Literature, I will explain 
that Dr. Gould himself is a literary man. His 
published works fill sixteen big volumes. Dr. 
Gould has written and published seven times as 
much as Whitman ever did, and therefore has 
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THE PHI- a perfect right to throw things at the author of 
LISTINE ‘“ Drum Taps.” In truth, Dr. Gould has written 





and published one book of nine hundred and 
sixty pages. I have an inscribed copy of the 
work, but have never read it, as the Roycroft girls 
use all books of that size that come to the Shop 
for pressing flowers, and this particular book, I 
see, is in demand, too, as an addition to the 
piano stool when there are Roycroft duets. How- 
ever I cheerfully recommend the work, as it has 
been vouched for to me by Mr. Geo. H. Heaf- 
ford, writer of Chipmunk literature, who says 
that Rev. Madison C. Peters recommend- 
ed it as equal in excellence to the Gould 
Automatic Car Coupler, a device invented by 
Dr. Gould years ago, when he worked on a 
stock farm. To those not acquainted with Dr. 
Gould’s literary style, I suggest the perusal, if 
in need of a sedative, of his modest brochure 
entitled ““ The Hahnemanian Vagary.” 

In closing, that I may not be remiss, I wish to 
thank Dr, Gould for the delicate, though unin- 
tentional compliment he pays mein linking my 
name with that of Walt Whitman and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. To form a trinity with two 
such men as these has always been quite be- 
yond my fondest hopes. But I am grateful, yes 
grateful, even tho Rossetti was a victim of 
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“drugs” as Dr. Gould, with allopath accuracy THE PHI- 
observes. Personally, I do not believe in drugs, LISTINE 


and that is my sole offense and cause of this 
chilly feeling which Dr. Gould entertains 
toward me. Yet the fact that Rossetti died a 
victim to the drug habit will, I trust, on second 
thought, commend him to the Doctor. And pos- 
sibly, drugs or no drugs, it may not be out of 
place for me to add that I would rather be wrong 
and goto hell with Walt Whitman than to be 
right and play a harp in heaven alongside of Dr. 
George M. Gould whose office is at 1631 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ENRY WARD BEECHER, 
very early in life, was mar- 
ried to a bright, vivacious and 
capable woman @ He was 
young and she was young, 
and the warm impulses of 
youth caused him to feel very 
sure that they were true mates. 

The woman had the instincts of New England: 
she was thrifty, industrious and ambitious. Her 
ambition extended to their owning a home of 
their own, having a scrub-woman one day in 
the week, and at least fifty dollars in the gin- 
ger-jar. She had a good digestion, a religion 
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THE PHI- which she had inherited and ever held intact, 
LISTINE and her education extended to the three R’s, 
which is all she believed any woman required. 
She loved her husband, took a pride in his linen, 
and the desire of her heart was to be a model 
housekeeper. 
All this is very excellent, very beautiful, and he 
who would smile at it is a cynic and a rogue. 
If Henry Ward Beecher had become principal 
of a village school, or a prosperous grocer, or 
the foreman of a factory, all would have been 
well, 
But alas! he stuck to his profession of preach- 
ing. He began to preach better. Great bursts of 
emotion came when he spoke, and more than 
once we know that instead of preaching the 
sermon he had prepared, he preached another. 
The onward and upward rush of his spirit at 
such times swept all before him ; he was as one 
inspired—he was inspired. 
By such splendid bursts of sublime feeling 
people would often be strangely moved—many 
would be in tears, and after the service, they 
would crowd around the speaker, greeting him 
with hearts full to overflowing of admiration 
and adulation ® At such times, Mrs. Beecher 
would wait at the door for her liege, impatient, 
and say, ‘‘ What fools !” 
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She was not moved by his eloquence ; she ad- THE PHI- 
mired it, of course, but her pulse beat no faster, PISTINE 


and no wild throb of joy came to her heart. 
She knew the man too well to be much influ- 
enced by his words—she saw him all the week, 
sat opposite him three times a day at meals, 
slept at his side each night. She knew him. He 
was good and amiable and intelligent, but that 
was no reason why silly people, especially 
women, should waylay him after church, cling 
to his hand and gaze into his eyes—huh ! So she 
told him so and suggested, jocosely, that they 
would not do so if he did n’t encourage them. 
He laughed. 
It was a forced laugh—hollow, absent-minded, 
weary. 
Henry Ward Beecher continued to grow ; pow- 
er came to him ; his vocabulary widened with 
his thought ; people flocked to hear him. 
And then came a call to a larger church. The 
promotion was accepted, and this meant a wider 
circle of friends, an increased number of ad- 
mirers, a more intellectual constituency. 
Mrs. Beecher did not like this ; it took her hus- 
band away, so that he seldom found time to read 
aloud to her, evenings, as he did once. And the 
fools who waylaid him were more absurd than 
ever. The woman loved her husband; his so- 
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4HE PHI. ciety was due her; anything that caused him to 
LISTINE be separated from her was not right. He had 
vowed to love and cherish her, and her alone. 
She grew jealous of this admiration lavished on 
her husband; and for his good she, one day, 
after church, pushed thru the throng of admir- 
ers, and taking him by the arm led him away. 
That week she followed him to a choir rehearsal 
and sat bolt upright, not saying a word the en- 
tire evening. She felt that she was being 
wronged. Is a woman not entitled to her hus- 
band’s love? And are husband and wife not 
one? Well, then, why do they not hang around 
me? 
She forbade the soprano coming to the house. 
Next she wrote anonymous letters to various 
women ; and when men, who were close per- 
sonal friends of her husband, came to see him 
she would tell them untruths to the effect that 
he was away. Then afterwards she would glory 
in the fact that by keeping them away, she had 
saved her husband’s society for herself. Once 
when he was to lecture at Utica, she followed 
him by the next train; and when he appeared 
in the pulpit and began to speak, he discovered 
the wife of his bosom, grinning at him pleas- 
antly from a front pew. The reception, planned 
by the ladies of the church to occur after the 
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1ecture, did not take place. She loved the man, THE PHI- 
and to prove it would lavish terms of endear- LISTINE 


ment upon him in public & endeavor to draw 
from him like tendernesses so as to impress the 
bystanders. 
Knowing the unrest and hate that was in his 
wife’s heart toward all who admired him, men 
and women alike, Mr. Beecher grew to fear the 
woman, and dreaded to take her with him to 
public gatherings, or even on private visits, for 
fear she would affront some one. 
Finally she began to spy upon his mail, to 
watch the letters that came, and that were sent 
out. Allletters marked personal she opened and 
often answered. She believed she was being 
wronged; she grew morose and fault-finding ; 
and confided her troubles to the servants or 
anyone who would listen. 
And yet all this time, Henry Ward Beecher 
was the kindest, most patient and gentlest of 
men. He did all he could to assuage her jeal- 
ousy; he reasoned with her; he pleaded with 
her, but all in vain. 
She thought she owned the man, body and soul. 
The deed of conveyance on which she rested 
her rights was a marriage certificate, framed in 
walnut. This certificate hung over their bed, on 
a nail that was driven into the wall by her own 
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hands. All of her education had been directed 
to this point—ownership. She could not grasp 
the fact that spiritual love has no limit, and that 
this great and splendid man had a heart that 
could embrace a world. She did not know that 
love given out is doubled. 
Mr. Beecher had grown thru the exercise of his 
powers until he was the intellectual peer of any 
man in America—a man with searching mind, 
a subtle wit and a spiritual insight, such as 
comes to but one in a million. The woman could 
not grasp all this—she considered him the same 
individual she had. married years before. He 
was and he was not. 
Had Mrs, Beecher been gentle and yielding, 
and joined her love with the love of the multi- 
tude, she would have held the man by a thread 
of silk that Thor could not have broken. Instead 
of this she clung to her “rights,” ceased to 
grow, brooded over her wrongs, upbraided her 
husband, ceased to appreciate him, failed to un- 
derstand him, insulted his friends, spied on all 
of his actions, and at last employed detect- 
ives, joined with his enemies, and supplied 
them the proof for his undoing. 
She caused the unfaithfulness of which she 
complained. That for which we clutch, we lose. 
Hate filled her heart, and having humiliated her 
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ted husband she refused to be separated from him THE PH1- 
isp because she wished to pose before the world as .ISTINE 
hat a martyr. She did the thing that brought her the 
rat most gratification, just as we all do. 
rat There is something in all ownership—the de- 
sire to seize upon a thing and hold it for our ex- 

his clusive personal benefit—that taints the soul. 
ny The higher and better and more splendid the 
id, thing we desire to own, the greater the penalty 
as for its exclusive appropriation. “‘ You take out 
ld of the man what you put into his chest,” said 
ne Emerson. 
te And even legal marriage does not give a divine 

right to the ownership of the person. Nature 
Z; will not have it so; and the sin of selfishness 
ti- must be atoned for, here as elsewhere. Mrs. 
ad Beecher suffered intensely, for sin, even tho the 
ad doer be ignorant and innocent of intent, cannot 
to go unpunished. The germ of punishment is in 
er the act. Mrs. Beecher was the most miserable 
1- of women, and so deserves our pity. 
1 Every form of jealousy is hideous to all good 
t- people, excepting sex-jealousy, and this we 
d have been taught is proper and right. Sex-self- 

ishness is a purely brute instinct, fostered by 
e society. Jealousy and covetousness are one— 
- they both desire to monopolize and to exclude. 
Tr Sex-jealousy is the most intense form of self- 
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THE PHI- ishness that can be imagined. It has sprung up, 
LISTINE flourished and grown strong in all Christian 
countries, because the church has justified the 
selfishness of love, and taught men and women 
that they own each other’s bodies and souls. 
Murder, suicide and death stalk in the train of. 
jealousy. The stage for hundreds of years has 
pictured sex-selfishness and all its hellish re- 
sults, and yet has justified it all, because the 
people must be pleased. The stage merely re- 
flects public cpinion,—no more. 
Freedom and faith, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
would have secured unfailing constancy ; jeal- 
ousy, with its train of hypocrisy, untruth and 
attempted forcible enslavement, bred a weari- 
ness in that valiant heart, until the man turned 
for sympathy to a woman who had no right to 
give it. 
Beecher was the culminating flower of a great 
family. He had ancestors, but left no succes- 
sors. What I have told may not be pleasant, 
but it is truth, and may serve as warning and 
example for those who have ears to hear and 
eyes to see. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s life was cut short; his 
influence curtailed; his proud heart broken by 
the body of death that was chained to him in 
the form of a jealous woman. Not a bad woman, 
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oh, no, just a woman whom society had trained THE PHI- 
to believe she owned a man. She exercised her pISTINE 


privilege and hounded him to his death. And 
thereby she worked her own ruin, for to harm 
another is to harm ourselves. 
Beecher died of ten thousand pin-thrusts, so 
deliberately, delicately, diabolically and subtly 
given that the world could very seldom see them. 
Love goes to those who are deserving—not to 
those who set snares for it and lie in wait. The 
life of strife and contest never wins. He that 
saveth his life shall lose it ; and he who seeketh 
to be exalted shall be debased. Would you be 
loved ? Then be worthy and God shall give you 
all. 
Mrs. Beecher could not climb to her husband’s 
height, and it was not at all necessary to a 
peaceful and beautiful love that she should. But 
not being able to always stand side by side with 
him, the strenuous and untiring efforts of her life 
were directed to dragging him-down to her level. 
She would not look up to him. She clung to him 
like a drowning person, and he supported the 
weary weight without complaint, manifesting 
his woe only at rare times, by silent tears. 
Yet she was a good woman, and no breath of 
scandal ever touched her name. She was loyal 
to her husband. As for him, his misdeeds have 
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THE PHI- now been washed in the blood of Time, and 
LISTINE profound respect, honor and love crown his 
memory. 
The mounded turf covers them there where 
they sleep side by side. Jealousy no longer sears 
her heart; and the great peace for which he. 
prayed is his. 
- 
HERE was a time when the 
farmers about East Aurora 
were fairly rich, but that was 
in the long ago. To talk now 
about “the independence @ 
of the agrarian population” 
is a fine piece of irony. In 
journeying thru the country, when you see a 
house with a touch of art about it, fences in re- 
pair, outbuildings painted, and a barn that is 
not declining into innocuous desuetude, you 
may safely assume that the owner is some city 
man, playing at agriculture. ‘‘I had the best 
farm in the county,”’ said Horace Greely, “ but 
it took all of my income to make it so.” 
So reduced are the farmers of New York State 
that no first class insurance company will as- 
sume a risk on farm property. Farmers are 
considered a bad moral risk, it being rightly as- 
sumed that a man in financial straits is in no 
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i position to dally concerning such trifles as THE PHI- 
meum and teum. To insure a farmer’s barn is y ro7inie 
to invite the man to borrow money and invest 
: in kerosene. Not one farm house out of forty in 
New York is insured, simply because the in- 
k, surance companies decline to do business with 
farmers. Last week I was shown a circular let- 
ter sent out by “ The Agriculturist Insurance 
Company,” of Watertown, N. Y., wherein its 
agents were ordered to write no more policies 
on farm property under any consideration ; and 
the anomaly comes in when we consider that 
this company was organized in 1866 for the 
special purpose of insuring agriculturists 
against loss by fire. 
Yes, the farmers around East Aurora are poor. 
Toa great degree they are reduced to a state of 
trade and barter; and cold cash is a thing that 
seldom gladdens their eyes. A year ago should 
you have tramped with me across an East Au- 
rora farm you would have said the chief crop 
was bowlders. 
This is not quite so much so as it was. 
And this is why: When we built our big fire 
place in the new Shop out of bowlders, the re- 
sult was so pleasing that I just said to Billy 
Kelly, who did most of the work, “ Billy, this 
Shop is getting too small for our force, let ’s put 
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THE PHI- up an entire building of field stones. Will you 
LISTINE stand by?” 
“TI ’ll not only stand by for a year or two, but 
I ’ll stick by the Roycroft Shop until I die of old 
age,” solemnly answered Billy. 
Now Billy Kelly is one of the few men in this 
world whom I know, who speak the truth. Sam- , 
my the Artist is possessed of a tropical imagi- 
nation, the Red One often indulges in fancy’s 
flight, and Ali Baba is an awful liar. But Billy 
Kelly is truthful. 
“John,” said Billy “ you draw the plans, and 
give me the boys, & we’ll put up that building.” 
Billy always calls me “‘ John ’—most everyone 
around the Shop does, because that is n’t my 
name. It all happened when a man from Buffalo 
drove up in a fine buggy and seeing me running 
the lawn mower, called, “‘ I say, John, you—hold 
my horse a minute!” 
I went over and held the horse. The man went 
inside and asked for Fra Elbertus. 
“‘ That ’s him out there holding your horse!” 
was the answer. But never mind that. We were 
talking about Billy Kelly and the new building 
to be made out of bowlders. 
“ Put ’er there, John,” says Billy. 
So we shook hands on it; and straightway I 
wrote an advertisement to insert in the “ Bliz- 
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zard,” offering to pay one dollar a load for field 
stones. The next morning after that advertise- 
ment appeared the stones began to arrive. 

The second morning there was a procession of 
loads, and wagons loaded with bowlders were 
seen coming to town from every direction. Most 
of the farmers were suspicious and insisted on 
having their money on the spot; so Baba was 
provided with a shot bag of silver dollars, and 
to each man he gave his due. The Baba also 
availed himself of the buyer’s privilege, and 
rubbed a little good advice into the farmers as 
to the advantage of giving honest measure and 
providing good stones. One man caught bring- 
ing shale was well damned, and pointed, per- 
sonal, derogatory remarks were made concern- 
ing his ancestry. 

But every day the stones arrived and Ali Baba 
was kept busy as a black ant inspecting the 
goods, and holding the agrarians up to quality 
and quantity. f 

No crops were being planted—every one was 
hauling stone. “I allus heard John was a bit 
off,”” said one farmer, “‘ an’ now I know it.” 
And this man made hot haste to move his crop 
to market ere “ John” was declared dangerous 
and locked up. 

The farmers hauled‘stones. 
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They hauled fifteen hundred and forty-seven 
loads, and that was all the stones they could 
afford to haul at a dollar a load. It was all the 
stones that lay within the dollar limit, which 
was two miles from town. They could haul three 
or four loads a day, if the distance was not much 
over two miles, but when stones got so scarcé 
that they had to be hauled, say, three miles, 
then two loads was a day’s work. 
The next man who buys bowlders in East Au- 
rora will have to pay two dollars a load—I have 
bulled the market on nigger-heads. 
Bowlders come in limited editions, & Ali Baba 
says it will be at least twenty years before an- 
other crop can be grown. 
In the meantime, with the help of the “ boys,” 
which means the printers and artists, working 
odd hours, Billy Kelly has erected a beautiful 
building from the field st« the st re- 
jected of men. Billy & the boys did n’t do quite 
all the work alone—they had some help from 
the gang that hangs around the station, but all 
the printers had a hand in it. 
Beside having enough bowlders for the Library 
building, just completed, we have enough hard- 
heads to make the Roycroft Phalanstery. 
The plans are all completed, and Billy and the 
boys began on the foundation last week. 
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New Communities. 
PREDICTION OF DR. OGBORNE. 
“There is no question in my mind but that 
whole communities who now suffer from the 
bad effects of coffee, would be revolutionized 
if they knew of the actual facts regarding the 
use of coffee and the help that could be obtained 
from the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. In 
my own case, coffee produced dizziness, heart 
palpitation, and sallowness of complexion. 
When I abandoned the ordinary coffee and 
took up Postum, the difficulties were removed.” 

Rev. W.N. Ogborne, Hammonton, N. J. 
Some people, when trying to break off the cof- 
fee habit, feel the lack of the stimulant so much 
that they mix half coffee and half Postum, then 
gradually reduce the amount of coffee until they 
drink Postum alone. 
Most people can break off from coffee at once 
if they can have the Postum Food Coffee, for 
the taste of the two is so much alike, that many 
times the change is not noticed. The user in- 
variably improves in health, and in a month’s 
time, shows a marked change for the better. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS : 


VOLUME VI-NEW SERIES 


This book is the first number of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the - Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready. 
The volume contains these numbers: 


William Morris Robert Burns 
Robert Browning John Milton 
Alfred Tennyson Samuel Johnson 


Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 
New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
II 











O ALL GUARDIANS, TRUS- 
TEES, CURATORS, CUSTO- 
DIANS & ATTORNEYS, GREET- 
ING: On no account are you to consign 
Remittance Men to the Roycroft Shop, un- 
less you make arrangements beforehand for 
a Native to listen to the sad story of their 
life. Remittance Men who are graduates of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, and Alumni of Yale, Harvard 
and Tufts should also be provided with Set- 
ters, in double shifts, who will consider 
their schemes for the Betterment of Society, 
and see that they do not interfere with per- 
sons who desire to work. 
Good obese listeners, who can chortle, war- 
ranted sympathetic, can be had in the village 
for three dollars a week and tobacco. Well- 
calloused native Setters, who listen well and 
argufy either side on occasion, are worth 
thirteen dollars a month, with a small ma- 
triculation fee in winter for stove-wood. 


ALI BABA, Bouncer to the Shop, 
Done at East Aurora, this Saint Cassiodorus 
Day, MCM. Attest: THE RED ONE. 
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"The Niagara Falls Route, 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


Parties contemplating a trip to Niagara Falls, 
St. Lawrence River points, the Adirondacks, 
the White Mountains, Boston and New Eng- 
land, or to New York and the seashore, will find 
full and valuable information as to rates, routes 
and connections in the new booklet issued by 
the Michigan Central, “ The Niagara Falls 
Route,” entitled “A Summer Note Book,” 
which will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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, » 9 On receipt of Ten 
Very Opeciai 


a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 


Dollars to pay for 


name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. 

To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We fur- 
ther send the “ Little Journeys” gratis, begin- 
ning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII & IX have disappeared from 
view. We do not know where they can be pro- 
cured. No number of the “ Philistine” will be 
reprinted. 


THE PHILISTINE, 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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lo Advertisers : 
The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed & sold this month is seventy-five thou- 
sand (75,000). We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of about a thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-two thou- 
sand (32,000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars a 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
tate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 





LETTERS: Letters to anybody who 
wants to grow in spirit. Culture letters, con- 
cerning the principles of Art ; good taste in 
home decoration ; character building ; what 
to read; the study of Nature and how to 
think. Perhaps I can help you to make a 
better use of your life-forces. Letters, ten 
cents each—stamps. Address 
MARION HUNT, 
Box 15, Harmony, 
Warren County. New Jersey. 
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Worffinger 
Glass craft 


NUMBER THREE 


mark label 
on every piece. 


Blown and Finished 
By Hand 


There’s a class of work, light, durable and 
refined, daily growing in favor among | 
glass-loving people, which doesn’t go near 
the cutting shop, but is all made and fin- 
ished while the glass is hot. The result is 
surprising when you know what entire 
dependence is placed on the accurate eye 
and skilled hand of the workman; one 
piece is quite like another. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























— Be Stone. 
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AB B}| Shou Shatt 




















